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the ownership of lands, minerals, and waters is
vested in the nation, which may grant a title thereto
to private persons and has the right, subject to
indemnification, of terminating that grant for reasons
of public utility. Villages deprived of their common
land were to have that land restored, and all villages
were given the right to receive land by outright
grant. The size of the great estates was to be limited.
Titles to public lana alienated under the Diaz
regime were to be investigated. It was not till 1920,
however, that the work of reconstruction really
began. The revolutionary- programme, put together
in somewhat piecemeal fashion, called for political
democracy, education, land reform, labour organiza-
tion, nationalism, and limitations on the power of
the Church. But though Mexico had now begun
to move (it has been well said) in a spiral rather than
a circle, progress was slow, haphazard, and half-
hearted. By 1934 it seemed, indeed, that the
revolution had run its course. Tired revolutionaries
and enriched politicians doubted the utility of
further advance.
Yet the revolution was now to enter on its most
advanced and active phase. Under President Car-
denas (1934-40), a sincere idealist as well as a
skilful politician, its scope was broadened and its
goal became clearer. Land distribution was given
a new impetus. In 1930 less than 2,000 individuals
still owned one-third of Mexico. By the end of
1939 the Government had distributed sixty-two and
a half million acres (forty-four million having been
distributed in the last five years); it had embarked
on an extensive programme of agricultural develop-
ment, rural education, and public works; the num-
ber of primary schools had increased from 7,500 in
1934 to over 20,000 in 1940; and the ideal of the